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THE ACADEMICIAN, 


NO. XIL. 


oN THE STUDY OF THE GREEK AND LATIN 
LANGUAGES. 


“ Hoe studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblec 
tant, secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium aé solatium 
~ebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant 
v 4 ’ 


‘ ° re of ’ - 
nohiscum, perc griogot et rusticantur . CICERO, 


These studies are the nourishment of youth and the 
Aclight of age; they adorn prosperity, dnd blunt the 
gong al adversily, (rey are a source ef pleasure at home, 
on agreceble recreation abroad, day and night they abide 
mith us, attend us in our travels, and gtve the true relish 
inour rural enpoyments, o 


Ir is not our design, in the following essay to en- 
large upon the merits or demerits of those classic au- 


thors, which we shall recommend in an academic 


pourse of instruction ; but merely to arrange them 


in that order, which we deem the best. In doing 
this, we shall address our observations to those. who 
are desirous of being initiated into the beauties of 
classic lore, To those, whose minds are not illu- 
mined by the rays of ancient literature, the most 
profound and elegant sentiments upon the study of 
those languages weuld seem as the wild conceits of 
fanaticism, and would therefore soon sink into the 
lethean grave, into which some of the most eminent 
and polished works have been plunged long ago 
by this rude and illiterate throng. The brighi- 
st sun soon sets in this inhospitable region ; ii isa 
country of dewy damps, and chilling winds: no 
hero returns jaden with the spoils of his adversaries. 

To such men is the decadence of literature 
owing. It has no fostering angel to protect its 
daring flight; but is given up to the hisses of 
those, svho endeavour to bring into disrepute every 
Shing great and glorious in its kind. But thougt 
alassic literature still maintains a respectable place, 
though it has greatly fallen from its ence elevated 
situation ; yet thete are minds, which awakened 
from this lethargy, pay the tribute of reward to the 
first cultivators of every science and of every art. 
We are therefore perfectly convinced, that the un- 
polished remarks of the illiterate will have little or 
ho tendency to prevent the prosecution of those 
studies, with such men as have been induced to pay 
some deference to the uniform decisions. of experi- 
ence; that their illiberal and injudicious sarcasms 
will be the -most cogent proof to a reasonable perso: 





of the malignity, by which they are actuated in | 


their unprincipled attempts to decry and abolish the 
study of the elegant languages of Greece and Rome, 
and will fully convince those; who pay due attens 
tion to the subject, that they possess very few of 
those high toned qualifications, which those excel- 
lent effusions tend to inspire. 

Parents, indeed, who have been liberally educa+ 
ted, and are possessed of a truly cultivated taste, 
know the ineffable advantages and delights which 
are derived from a careful perusal of the Latin and 
Greek writers, and ave therefore desirous. that thei 
children should enjoy the same refinement of mind ; 


tbe saitie » yospect from abroadjand a rational revnebe 


for themselves. Adeep knowledge of their senti- 
ments and languages dispel the cloud of self conceit, 
aud its consequences, which aye eyually disgusting 
to inferiours and superiours, and mark the difference 
betweenthe rich in mind andthe opulent in gold; the 
immense ascension or descension of man in the seale 
of human beings. Indeed it is impossible, for per- 
sons of ordinary understanding, to peruse them, 
with any degree of attention, without experiencing 
some refinement of taste, and imbibing some of the 
most noble sentiments, whichever inspired the hu- 
man heart. Who, for example, can read the works 
of a Plutarch,a Homer, a Xenophon, a Demosthe- 
nes,a Virgil,a Terence, a Tully, a Tacitus, ora 
Longinus, and not derive improvement both to hig 
heart and understanding ?—And insensible, indeed, 
must be that manu, who cannot spend hours in the 
contemplation of the beauties, which abound in ak 
most every page 

The sordid and ignorant, cannot, by the most di- 
rect reasoning, be made to comprehend the value of 
these studies, the most important object of which, ig 
to purify the taste, harmonize the affections, improve 
the understanding and heart, and enhance the digni- 
tyof human nature. They naturally imagine, that 
itis the externa! appearance which makes the true 
gentieman, that all qaa ifica@uons are subservient te 
frippery of dress, and that gold supplies the place of 
interaa! resources. But they are sadly mistaken: in- 
ivinsic merit contrivutes to extervgl grace ; and the 
brightest natural pewers will not make a person 
agreeable, nor scarcely respectable in polished coms 
pany, if he be totally a stranger to that liberality of' 
mind, of which afamiliar acquaintance with Grecian, 
and Roman literature is so abundantly productive. 

The followers of fashion, who have merely passed 
the surface of classic lore, and even touched that su- 
nerficially, may, indeed, deny all these excellencies 
by producing themselves as examples. of the little 
advantages te be derived irom the stndy of these imp 





























































































mortal productions. [tis unhappily too true. 


attachment tothe amusements ol folly and dissipation. 


it will teach them to accumulate riches; and that 
they can relish the beauties of English composition 
as well as those, who have formed their taste upon 
classical models. 


| also of the present age. We find few, if any of those 
a who have risen to eminence, who have not followed 
the advice of Horace. 


“ Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna ”* 


Dryden, Pope, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Ar- 
buthnot, Atterbury, Stewart, Reid, Beattie, Camp- 
bell, Gerard, Blair, Allison, Berkly, Ariosto, Tasso, 

, Petrarch, Boileau, Fenelon, Bossuet, Moliere, Cor 
neille, aud many others, who are esteemed by the 
world as amongst the greatest men, that ever adorn- 
ed an age, were perfectly acquainted with those 
elegant languages. The time of those men in 
the acquisition of their classic Naststedae was 
not mispent, for their writings are possessed of 
as much taste and judgment, as those of the an- 
cients. If this have been the consequence of a care 
ful perusal of the volumes of antiquity, as it really 
has, we may look with contempt upon the idle de- 
clamation of those, who cannot relish those glowing 


a 





# “ Nake the Greek authors your supreme delizh 
Read them by day, and study them by night.” 
Francis 


* Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Mora boqui, preter laudem nullius avaris, 
Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 
Discunt in partes centum diducere ” 

Herace 


—oe 


* To her lov’d Greeks the muse indulgent gave, 

To her lov’d Greeks, with greatness to conecive, 

And in sublimer tone their language raise— 

Her Greeks were on!y covetous of praise. 

Our youth, proficients in a nobler art, 

Divide a farthing to the hundredth part; 

Well done! my boy, the joyful! father eries, 

Addition and subtraction make us wise.” 
Francis. 


Ge ence Rae p ee 


They |descriptions, which abound in every part of tj, 


kept at the grammar school or College a sufficient 
length of time, from dull intellect, or trom their 


These obstacles to literary progress are powerful 
enough to obstruct proficiency in studies of any 
kind.—They may urge in lieu of the possession of 
classical knowledge, that they have a good English 
education, and that this is all which they want, as 


This we deny, and our denial is confirmed by the 
most intelligent writers, not only of the past but 
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; have not improved their time, and the faculties which ) works of those admirable writers. And may we ny 
: God, in his bountiful mercy, has been pleased to! ‘justly add, that miserable indeed must that man le, 
i give them. Their ignorance of the beauties of the an- | i” ho cannot retire, after the accumulation of opy. 
; cient writings arises, either from their not being | lence, to enjoy his remaining years, in tranquillity 


and quiet. And surely life never passes away moj 
pleasantly, than when a man has it in his power |, 
withdraw to his bedechamber, and read and muse o, 
the lives of those, who have filled all time wi; 
their renown ; who have been in similar situation; 
to himself; have felt the storms of adversity, ay) 
the calms of prosperity ; who have performed thei: 
destined part in lite, and slipped from this busy sceng 
into the ocean of eternity. Old age needs consol. 
tion; and this can best be attained by religion and 
an acquaintance with polite literature. 

With respect to the assertion of those superficial 
'atinists, that they relish the beauties of the English 
language, we boldly maintain, that they cannot fee! 
those elegancies of which they speak, with halt the! 
zest, as they. who have studied the classic writers al 
tentively. A perfect and critical knowledge of our 
own language, and consequently of the most polished 
beauties of English literature, cannot be obtained 
vithout a pretty accurate knowledge of the Grecian 
and Roman writings, from which most of our poly- 
syllabic and other words are derived. Cadunt ree 

Latino fonte. Independent of this consideration, 
as we have before observed, we find contained in 
their works some of the most exalted and refined 
sentiments of morality, the most glowing and exu- 
berant productions of poetic fire, and the mostin- 
teresting and valuable events of ancient and moderi 
history. These, tobe enjoyed, with any degree oi 
pleasure, must be perused in the originals ; all trans, 
lations falling infinitely short of the spirit and ex 
pression of auy sublime composition in an exotic 
tongue, 

With respect to the selecting of Latin and Greek 
hooks proper to be read in schools, no judicious ant 
experienced master will need directions. We de not 
uresume to urge our opinions as the unerring dictates 
of wisdom and experience; but beg leave to oiler 

ur sentiments upon so important a subject. 

The pupil atter he can go through the inflectious 
of the verbs, nouns, pronouns and adjectives, exclu- 
ding the minutia of the grammar on his first going 
over it, we think it expedient for him to commence 
flardie’s Cordery’s Coltloguies, or Historia Sacra. 
The teacher should at this time, read some little o! 
ithe author, to give his discipie an idea of the manne! 
n Which he ought to proceed ; not leaving him to 
trncgle with unnecessary difficulties on the ve'y 
thre hold. We have known several teachers to be: 
vin in this way, the consequence of whieh has been: 
the scholar in a short time became disgusted, and 
never after would make any proficiency in the Ro 





nan language ‘Lhe viva rox and his dictionary must 
ve the only assistants in his reach. We have, for® 
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Zong time been inclined to believe, that transtations* 
were at first introduced by illiterate innovators for 
tlle purpose of veiling their ignorance and idleness, 
and by translators, for the sake of promoting 
iheir pecuniary aggrandisement. We are decidedly 
of opinion, that though they may give the appear- 
ance of accelerated proficiency, yet they tend ulti- 
mately to retard the iusiness of classical education, 
and. at the most, give the learner only a superficial 
knowledge of the beauties and elegancies of Roman 
and Grecian literature. At the revival of learning. 
poue of these artificial helps were to be had, and 


ns i 


« Cum hae ignavie subsidia simul et incitamenta in 
promptu habeat, pareius viribus ingenii utetur sui; pu'- 
jum porro in re grammatica, oullam in Iexicographis im 
pendet euram ; opibus alienis adjutus nihil de suo pro- 
met. nibil demum marte proprio sibi elaborandum esse 
censebit : et velut ip regione ignota hospes inelegans du 
cem secutus aliquando faisum, swepe fallacem, bie illic 
temere civcumvaga hitar JOANNES BURTON 

When the boy has these helps and incitements to idle- 
ness athand, he nill make less use of the powers of kis own 
Hencefirth he will not attend to th 
grammar or lexicen. Assisted by the wealih of others, 
he will bring nothing from his own store. Ina word, he 
will think ii no longer necessary that any thing should be 
done by his own personal exertions ; and, like an in Jegant 
strancer in an unknown country, submitting to beled by a 
blundering and treacherous guide. he will wander avout 
nithout knowing whither he is going. 


understanding. 


Omnibus versionibus de lingua Greea in Latinam, de 
utravis in vernacvlas, quibus hance cum doctorum ineredi 
bilem paucitatem. tum semi-doctorum et sicolorum mul- 
titudinem precipue, vi fallor, debemus, capitalis hostis 
sum, et bune ridiculam morem acjungendi libris Grecis 
Latinas interpretationes Greearum literarum labem e: 
perniciem extilisse semper existimaverim....... Compeudij 
Bibiiopole habenda ratio erat; qui copfirmavit, Grecum 
codicem, incomitatum versione Latina, ompium malorum 
mercimoniorum long® indivendibilissimuim ; quare se 
magnopere mihi auctorem supplicemque esse, ut pestife 
rum ilud consilium abjiciem, &c. 

Thirlo@us. in Prefat ad Justin Mart. 

To all translations from Greek into Latin, from 
tither into English, to which I think we owe the won- 
derful paucity of the truly learned, and the multitude 
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the greatest ornaments in the various departments of 
science and literature were produced. And why 
not at present ? The genius of men for the Beiles- 
lettres was not at that time brighter than it is a 
present, nor were their minds more capable of ex- 
pansion, and yet in late times, we have scarcely any 
classic scholars who can be compared with those 
who flourished immediately after literature had re- 
sumed her reign. It is. we say, by these artificial 
helps, the auxiliaries of dull intellects, that the 
kuowledge of those trancendent languages has been 
obstructed ; and by innovators and pedants brought 
into disrepute. 

It is here worthy of remark, that many teachers 
neglect the elementary and by premature ad- 
vancement, hasten their scholars on to the highest 
branches, to give them the appearance of great pro- 
ficients, without laying a permanent basis, upon 
which may be raised a superstructure grand and el- 
egant.* 

The results arising from facilitating and superficial 
processes, are too maniiest not to be immediately 
perceived, and too detrimental not to be feared and 
avoided. We therefore deem it highly important, 
that the learner be daily exercised inthe Rudiments, 
and Hardie’s Corderii or Historia Sacra, and in some 
easy and familiar examples, till he can give indu- 
bitable proofs of their being well acquainted, with 
what may be called the basis of the Latin tongue.} 
The next book which the scholar will commence, 
is Vint Rom#.t This we think far preferable to 


anlie 





fundamenta.—Non 
sant contemnenda, quasi parva, sine quibus magna con- 
stare pon possunt.— Nec siquid discere satis non est, ideo 
necesse non est °’—Quinfillian, 

The roofs of buildings are seen by every body, whilé 
the foundations escape notice.— Things are net to be de- 
spised Gs LITTLE, without which GREAT ONES cannot 
be produced. Nor are we to reject any thing as uN- 
VECESSARY, because it is not in itself sufficient, and ig: 
only conducive to some other purpose. 

+ The Rev. W. Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and 
the Rev Lant Carpenter, L L. D. speaking of the 
“atin Rudiments, proceed thus: * But the student must 


« ** Fastigia spectantur, latent 








of the half learned and of sciolisis, Iam a declared 


enemy; and I have always been of opinion, that this, 
vidiculsus practice of adding Latin translations to 
Creek books, is the disgrace and destruction of Grecian 
literature...... But I was obliged io have a regard to the 
BOOK SELLER'S proriT; who assured me that a Greek 
book, without.a Latin translation, was of all bad com- 
modities by fam the most unsaleable ; for whith reason 
me most earnestly begged and prayed me to lay aside 
‘aut ruinous intention, as he called it. 

Speaking of improvement without labour,a young lady 
of sense and extensive acquirements, justly observed, 
“let it be remembered that great improvement is the 
result of lone, patient, and severe study.” 





Mies Emma Garniss. 


serve that he ought to keep himself, in the constant ex- 
-yeise of analysis or parsing, 7 e. declining the nouns and 
ronouns, forming the verbs which occur, and investiga- 
ting in the rules of syntax, the reason of the cases, gen~ 
ders, modes, &e. This will appear at first irksome, but 
it will soon become easy ; aud in the formation of verbs, 
ind the declension of nouns, he will find much assistance 
in Hoole’s terminations "—To which the same‘writers 
observe in their treatise on systematic education, speaking 
of indexes and ordos: ‘* We are firmly persuaded, that 
more real progress in a knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
will be made by the patient, unassisted investigation of 
(en lines, than by the perusal of fifty lines thus facilita. 
ted by special indexes or ordos.” 

t © It is strange that masters should teach children so 
early, Tully's Epistles, or @rations, er the poems of 
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Justin and Eutropius for beginners. Indeed, we 
do not approve these works. “ The former is 
merely a dry, chronological table of events ; and 
the latter is periaps the most wretched attempt ai 
universal history, which was ever written, in any 
language. We are not therefore, appreliensive ol 
incurring the censure of any man of taste by reject- 
ing both,” and introducing in their stead, Vira Ro- 
‘m2, or Hakpie’s SeEtecr# rv VETERI. 

Previou: .o the scholar’s entering upon Casar or 
the Fast1-and Mrramorrpuoses of Ovip,* books, 
which are generally used about this time, he should 
have commenced the amending of bad Latin, trom 
Clark’s or Mair’s Introduction.t The Commenta- 
ries of Cesar need no eulogy ; but we do not deem 
it proper that Ovid’s works indiscriminately should 
be put into the hands of uninformed youth. His 
obscenities and indecencies will be apt to corrupt the 
youthful mind, and are, therefore, -highly improper 
works for a foundation, on which to raise a super- 
structure of true taste, and refined morals. During 
the time that the student is engaged in the perusal of 
those authors, we think, that it is indispensably ne- 
eessary, that he continue the exercise of analysis. Ii 
cannot be too much impressed on his mind, that un. 
less he is active in this part of his study, he never 
‘can become a good Latin scholar, and of course 
cannot relish the beauties of sentiment and of style 
which are found in the pages of the elassics. 

After the student has considerably progressed, in 
the works we have mentioned, and in the amend- 
ments of bad Latin, he may commence the Greek 
Grammar, confining his attention, at first, particular. 
ly to the declensions, and verbs, and exemplilying 
them by easy and familiar examples from the Greek 
Testament, Collectanea Greca Miuora,} select sen- 





Ovid or Virgil, whose sense is often dificult to fied, be 
eause of the great transposition of the words: and wher. 
they have found the grammatical sense, they have ver; 
little use of it, because they have scarcely any notion of the 
ideas and design of the writer, it being so remote from the 
knowledge of a child ; whereas little con:mon stories and 
colioquies, and the rules of a chiid’s behaviour. and suci: 
obvious subjects, will much better assist the memory «1 
the words by their acquaintance with the things.” 
Watt's Improvement of the Mind. 

* “ It will also be necessary, for the student to pro 
cure Lempriere’s classical Dictionary. This work will 
throw great light on the mythologicai and historical al- 
lusions which abound in every page of Ovid. Cellarius’ 
maps too will afford him a correct idea of ancient Ge 
ography.” 

Systematic Ed. by Shepherd, Joyce & Carpenter. 

{+ We would by all means, advise the student to exer 
cise himself in double translations, 7. €. translating from 
the Latin into English, and irom the English iuto La 
tin. 

t We cannot here omit the inserting of the observa 
tions of the Rev Shepherd, Joyce, and Carpenter, on 
the meiitsof Mr, Dalzel's Collectanea Graca Minora 
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iences from the pure and elegant Greek of Xong 
nhon and Lucian. ‘The scholar heaving made him: 
self pretty well acquainted wiih these authors, thy 
teacher may at this time, if he deem it expedion, 
put HunTineGForb’s WELL COMPILED IntRopr, 
TION TO THE WRITING OF GREEK into his hy i 
Thence he may pass to Mr. Dalzel’s Collec, ea 
Greca Majora, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Homey, 
Virgil, Cicero's orations, and his golden treatises De 
Amicitia and Dr Senectute. The tutor or studen 
may vary this order, as his jadgment may direg, 
we only offer it as our opinion, that an order suc}, 
we have suggested would not be found improvey 
The student will now be able to prosecute }j 





J 





studies without literal or any kind of translations oe 
is 38 ° sista! 
and Majora. In the joint production of these gentlemen, eS 
there are many excellent ideas upon the proper manner of pe 
swdying the Latin, Greek, and English languages; the rae 
mathematics, &c. Had we seen the work in time, ye : 
should have availed ourselves of some of their sentiments = 
to confirm ours in some of our other essays; but we wer pere 
not so fortunate as to obtan it, until a great part of our "Fae 
labours were printed. Ons 
‘* When the student (say they) has thoroughly drilled , 
himself in the Greek grammar, he may proceed to tle incl 
study of Datzel’s Collectanea Greeca Minora ; a work jie 
of modest pretensions, but of transcendent merit, whos ri 
author .possessed the rarely united accomplishments of " 
profound erudition, and a happy faculty and benevolent os 
desire of communicating instruction. Though qualified ge 
‘o expatiate in the widest field of Grecian literature, a 
he condescended to sympathize with the tyro—he felt lis FRR . : 
difficulties, he perceived the obstructions that stopped his Bt hi 
progress, and skilfully aud satisfactorily removed them, i Gr 
His diligent fidelity, and Gis care‘ul minuteness of expli- Ps G: 
nation,are beyoud all praise. When to ali these recom: ? 
mendations is superadded the elegance of his se‘ection Me ) 
from the purest Greek authors, we may congratulate the & th 
studeat on the occcurrence of an introductory book od Eo x, 
sich superiour excellence. The index subjoined tothis 2 ‘e 
volume supersedes the use of a lexicon. a ic 
* Whether the tyro wishes to pursue his studies by the a z 
perusal of prose or verse, he is happy in the further 4 i Y 
sistance of Mr. Dalzel. In that gentleman’s two volumes, ¥] ol 
a 


entitled Collectanea Grea Blajora, he will find a tres 
sure of explanatory notes, in which the peculiasilies of 
the Greek idiom are accurately developed. 
“In the use of the prose Co!leetanea, it will be adviseable 
to adopt the plan suggested by the editor in his preface, 
iz. to begin with the extracts from easier authors, sich 
is Xenophon, and Avlian, dnd afterwards to make trial 
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‘Till he has formed a telerably familiar acquaintanet 
with the Greek radicals, he wiil find Hedericus’ Lest 
con the best adapted to the exigencies of the general studs 


of Herodotus, Polyznus, and Thucydides ; and las of # ; 
all, to peruse the passages selected from the philogophe's, be 
orators and critics, ie ) 


ahs 


gy 
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of Greek authors. In process of time, he will derive 3 
more pleasure, as well as profit, from the philosophic at, a 
rangement of Scapuila. ey 
‘- When he has read the historical extracts from Keno i 
phon; he may, by way of variety, apply himself to { 
study of the poctic Collectanea. This elaborate works} Fs 
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Feghich destroy the vigour of the mind, “ which were 
grsi introduced by the phrenzy of innovation, and | Latin and Greek versification, it is impossible to per- 


fciencies might have been supplied. 
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months. Without an acquaintanee with the rules of 
G 


have been since continued by ignorauce, disingenu-| ceive the beauty of these elegant languages. Any ig~ 
ity and prejudice.” norance, in this respect, in one who professes a fa- 

“When the pupil commences the reading of Virgil. | miliarity with the Ancients, is wholly unpardonable, 
Horace, Livy, &c. it is necessary, that he should jand ought to render him totally unfit to superintend. 


he made acquainted with the merits of the ancienis, |a classical seminary. 


their excellencies, which eught to he imitated, their| After this, we would recommend, that Virgil, Hor~ 


defects, which ought to be avoided ; and where de-|ace, Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, and other ancient 
Poets should be attentively perused by the learner 

it is now high time for him to commence the Latin | until he becomes active in scanning, and account- 
and Greek Prosodies,* the knowledge of which may | ing for the rules of quantity. Transposed Latin and 


| be acquired by diligence and perseverance in a few | Greek verses should then be given him, “to be re- 


a ee eat duced to their former poetical order.” Such exer- 
: , cises, would for the present, answer equally as well as_ 
introduced by extensive tracts from Homer's Odyssey. betes Pp ? Z quaily 
ni: ieee f : ‘ ”* tthe making of NoNSENSE VERSES.” Indeed we do not 
The diligent perusal of these extracts will, with the as- © ; f th hol 
sistance of Mr. Dalzel’s co; ious annotations, give hima altogether approve this; the talents o ald as tl 
very competent acquaintance with Homer’s style. The must be well consulted. Yet we will here observe, 
constant consultation of the Tabella Dialectorum, in the | that when he enters upon the writing of NoNsEXsE 
VERSES, it may be useful at the commencement.to 


Eton Grammar, Will soon familiarize him to the varia- 
tions from the standard, that is, the Attic diaject, which permit him the use of a Gradus ad Parnassum and 


perpetually cceur iu the works of the mighty master of | gf Morell’s Thesaurus Grece Poeseos. This observa- 
epic md oe i iion is, however, limited—* These books will not 
“ P ! hak f : 4 aan ° 
hen he se watery 2 studied the extracts nafs the relax his effurts ; and we should always avoid, but 
Odyssey, he will be well qualified, and, in all probability, ‘ 4 : ‘ee £ Ji 
a ; ; a ”’ |more especially in the introductory parts of litera 
inclined to read the Iliad. The Lexicon of Schrevelius icine tie domencis exicsaies of iceaiies 
was drawn up with a partieular reference to this work : anki ee we a pane x: y wf 
and to the unassisted reader ef Homer, this manuel wil! indolence, and leaving genius to struggle w ith unne~ 
frequently be found of great service. The most conve- 
nient editition of the Iliad is Heynes’, two vols. 8vo, 
Many of Clarke’s notes are very instructive, but the dan_ 
gerous allurements of a Latin translation, render his 
edition a very ineligibl ‘for ; ; ‘paint Tae 
ot 2: y ineligible book lor a tyro. . Latin grammar is still more. By committing the latter 
uring the perusal of the Iliad, however, consider to memory, and applying its rules to Virgil’s verses, be 
able portions of Dalzel’s two volumes of Collectanea will, in process of time. be able to read Latin verse cor 
Greea aj « We ailyv ‘ ; ‘ : i ‘ . eu ; ‘ . , 
reca Majora, shoul”, be daily read. These books, the rectly. In order to assist his more early pronunciation, 


cessary difficulties.” 
By this time, the student will have attained to a 
considerable knowledge of the Latin and Greek wri- 





reek stude -arnes i tudi 
G wa = nt may be earnestly exhorted. the Gradus ad Parnassum, or Labbe’s Catholoci fudices 
. ° ps - _ rey t > . 79 » . . . > z 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna, Erodita Pronunciaticnis, wiil be found of signal ben- 


* When the first volume has been thorougily digested, eft 

the student will be able with ease and pleasure toread| peter Wilson. L. L. D. professor of the Latin and 
Aenophon’s Anabisis. The most useful edition of this iu- | oyo¢4 iialeentes in Columbia College. has written a 
teresting work is that printed at Oxford, in 1788, in octa- | ;reatise on Greek presody. As we ae been much in 
vo. {In the notes, and especially in the Index Grewitatix, | vant of a good treatise amitiite subject, and as Dr. Wil- 
they, whoare yetinexpert in the Greek tongue, will find | sons is used in Columbia College, and many of on most 
many difficulties elucidated, and many uncommon senses | emiyent classical grammar shouts we recommend it, a8 
: eg and peculiarities of phrase satisfactorily €X- | worthy of aitentive perusal, to sees young i ae 
r hn in sehiln dinieniaieirvibuibaelenate, who ns we of obtaining a knowledge of Greek 
heen delineated, it is indispensably requisite that the stu- atid on ois yr wencanteets 1 be ama P 
dent should daily exercise himself in parsing, Inatten-} 4 « we eave " writer oo hin (the master) m oblige 
tion to this exercise wil] be ruinous in its consequences. | ));, pupils to versify whettier they have may taste for it 
The method of double translation recommended in the |. yor. merely aia they read the poets, every unpre- 
study of the Latin tongue, may with advantage be prac sie readee. 000 ote agree with ae a Nese 2 
pie nates study of a oe Boss Ellipsis |’ hase of their valuable time, and av incontestible proof 
Te and Vigerus de Idiotisinis, should be always a) of his want of judgment in this particular. 
and, as they exemplify and interpret a vast variety o| if we have the authority of Cicero against us upon this 
srersier seeret eno 9 in ialinilbti tans point, — we find settling quantities and measuring 
will qualify the scholar to extend, in almost any direc- ne etulut, we op woohtet ta Glee pa 
se researches into Grecian literature.” sthers, who thonght it highly wrong for boys to be i 

* The prosody,” observe the authors of ** System- | 1, Lew Of : : ‘ . a 
atic Education,” ** contained ia Owen's grammar iscom. ee 8 i Perea a se ra auton 
pendious and satisfactory, but that contained in Valpy’s | iil aici —s P i — parte 
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ters. whence it now becomes necessary to regulate |Soeretes in Addison ; of tle Divine Plato in Paco;. 
¥ ’ 


his studies. not only with n intention to rendes 
him more familiarly acquainted with the construc- 
tion of the sentences and idioms peculiar to those 
but to 


ideas; to arrange in proper order the materials ©: 


languages, ‘ methodize and discriminate 


knowledge, and to form his taste for composition 
The attainments of these important ends will b: 
greatly facilitated by reading the classics in the fol- 


lowine order.” 


Fastes. In Greek, those which are ascribed to 


»Esop. and in Latin, the elegant compositions of 
In Greek, the idy!s of Bion, 
In Lalin. the Bucolics of Vir- 
Grech, 


Odussey : In Latiz, Virgil’s Lneic 


Phedrus. Pastrorats. 
eHfoschus, Theocrilus : 
gui—Eric Porrry. la Homer's Ihad and 
!' Lyric and Exe- 


c1ac Portry§ In Greek, 2; aereon and Pindar: 1: 
Latin, the odes and epodes of Horace, and the com- 
mon selections from Ovid and Tibullus. Tragepy 
and Comepy. In Greek, Euripides, Sophocles, vls- 
Latin, Plaulus, anc 
ln Greek, Hesiod: b 
Latin. Hor«ce’s Satires. Epistles and art of Poetry : 
the Georgicsof Virgi/ : the Satires of Ju. encland Per- 


sius; the philosophical Poem of Luere/ius. 


chylus. and Aristophanes : In 


Terence. Drpacric Poetry. 


Lpis- 
rotary Writing. In Greek, no beautiful collec- 
tions of this kind remain: but,in Latin, the Epistles 
of Cicero and Pliny. Brograpuy and History. Ip 
Greek. Thucydides, Xenophon, Herodotus and Pl- 
tarch: In Latin, Cesar, Cornelius Nepos, Sallust, 
Liryand Tacitus. Puttosopuy, Oratory and Crir- 
rc1sm. In Greek, Plato, Lysias, Demosthencs, Iso- 
crales and Longinus : In Latin, Cicero, aud Quintil- 
lian ’’* 

‘ In this course of reading, the Principles of Po- 
etry will be naturally unfolded: the distinctive ex 
cellencies of the most celebrated Latin and Greek 
authors pointed out. and contrasted with critical 
nicety; the young student’s emulation roused, and 
all his native powers of genius called forth. exer 
cised, invigorated, and expanded to the utmost 
stretch of possible perfection, by frequent attempts, 
not only to transfase into English versions the spirit 
of those divine writers with undiminished grace and 
energy ; but also to exhibit, in imitative essays, their 
most striking beanties, re-produced, as it were, with 
a nobler intermixture of rival originality.” 

In the collected wisdom of the ancient ages,is every 
thing great and glorious, and by a careful imitation 
of their most glowing beauties, their genuine spirit 
has been transfused into several of our modern wri- 
ters —The genius of Homer wings its lofty flight in 
Milton; of the Mantuan and Venusian bards in Dry- 
deaand Pope ; of Sophocles, Aschylus, Plautus and 
Yerence in the immortal Shakspeare ; of the martyr 


ee a ee ee 





* We are indebted to Mr. Milns for the above ar- 
angement of books, and also for several ideas contained in 
fis essay. 


of Aristotle in Locke, Reid. Stuart. Beattie. and 
Campbell; of Livy and Sallust in Hume ; of Cicerg 
and Demosthenes in Pittand Burk. And shall we, 
then. after such luminaries in literature have hean 
produced by their means, reject the study of these 
‘reat originals, because a few hot headed innovator 
and superficial Latinists, ignorant of their beauties. 
and incapable of tasting their luscious sweets. ine: 
demn classic lore as useless? we hope not. But, 
may this and succeeding generations. emulous to 
rival their great masters,* catch the celestial flame. 
and prove to after ages, that they have not lived in 
Vain. 





— 





EE a 


On the macner of teaching Mathematics, and appre, 
ciating, in examinations, the knowledge of those whg 
have studied them. 

Continued from page 151. 

Ir there is some danger in passing too lightly 
overthe metaphysics of the science-, there is also 
an inconvenience in dwelling too long on the de- 
tails of these metaphysics. Young persons waste 
their strength upon empty subtilties, and loose, in 
discussing them, the time which might be far more 
usefully employed in augmenting the mass of their 
knowledge. Digressions are, besides, much less fit 
for exhibiting the nature of truths, than the method- 
ical succession of these truths themselves. Conse- 
quences when well deduced and closely ordered, re- 
‘lect upon the antecedents afar more lively light than 
these antecedents can acquire by themselves In 
passing to new things in a proper order, those which 
have been already learned are better understood. It 
was in this sense that D’Alembert said to some one 
who complained to him of the clouds which certain 
demonstrations had left in his understanding: “ Go 
forward, and fatih will come to you.” This advice, 
which must not be taken however, but with allow- 
ance, has been safely put in practice by many young 
persons: and for my own part, I have frequently 
had reason to recognize its utility. 

It is then in placing propositions in order, in ren- 
dering evident the chain by which they are bound to 
each other, and in seizing, as far as possible, what- 
ever occasions may Offer, in throwing forward some 





* The commonwealths of Greece, while they maiutain- 
ed their liberty, were the most heroic confederacy, that 
ever existed. They were the politest, the bravest, and 
the wisest of men. In the short space of a little more than 
a century, they became such statesmen, warriors, orators. 
historians, physicians, poets, critics, painters, sculptors, 
architects, and last of all philosophers, that one can hard- 
ly help considering that golden period asa providential 
event in honour of haman nature, to show to what per 





fection they might ascend. 
Harris's Hermes 
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TITE ACADEMICIAN, 


af those fertile views which may have guided the 
discoverers, that the efficacy of instruction principally 
consists ; Tsay, as far as possible, for it would be ri 
diculous, and sometimes even dangerous, to attemyt 
to give the reasons of all the artifices which geome- 
ters have employed in their researches. Eyes di- 
rected by long experience in speculations of this kind, 
perceive circumstances in a figure or calculation,and, 
in an operation to be pertormed, foresee effect: 
which a beginner could never be made to compre- 
end. 

The labour, however, which will never fail of suc- 
cess, Will be, to analyse the different forms of reason- 
ing that may be employed. to show how proofs 
which appear plausible, and which are made the 
ground of conclusions so true in themselves as to be 
instantly embraced by the understanding, do not 
however, necessarily lead to these conclusions, and 
are consequently faulty. ‘Fhe greater part of the 
elementary books swarm with faults of this deserip- 
tion, and on this account, may be justly ¢ onsidered 
unfit for the purposes of education ; for in fact, what 
is there more important than to guard youth against 
the errors of reasoning, and against the seductions of 
sophistry ; and what circumstances can lead more 
readily to a distrust of precipitate conclusions, or of 
incomplete enumerations, which ree the sources of 
all our errors, than those in which truths almost pal- 
pable,present themselves under points of view which, 
at the first glance, are specious, but, which in order 
to show the want of accuracy in their evidence, 
and to supply this deficiency, require the employ- 
ment of the most subtle reasoning. This reasoning 
andthe accessory propositions required to establish 
i. give a constant exercise to the jadgment and in- 
veution, and prepare the pupil for the comprehen- 
sion of the most difficult truths. 

To what extent then, should the study of the ele- 
ments be pursued? This question naturally arises 
from those which have just been under examination. 
i{ must be acknowledged that it would be dificult to 
iix determinate boundaries to thisemployment. The 
purposes for which men study are so various, that it 
is impossible to limit with precision the knowl- 
edge which these purposes may require. There 
are, nevertheless, certain general rales which ov 
fer themselves without being sought, butto which 
the generality of authors seem to have shown but lit- 
tle regard. The first is lo avoid double employmes’. 
This rule has become the more necessary, since t 
recent progress of the physical sciences and cf the 


! 
ue 
! 
mathematics has made such amazing additions to the 
mass of objects of instruction. It cannot be con- 
‘idered otherwise than a fault in an author who 
should treat of algebra, to burden ariiimetie wit! 
operations which it does not naturally present, and 
fo deg himself painfully through trigonometry upon 
synthetical demonstrations. 

A work that professes to treat only of arithmetic 
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ind geometry, must Coubtless be made to include 
‘he greatest number of principles that these branches 
commonly embrace ; but when the course is to be 
“towed further, is it not better to employ the time 
{the pupils in the pursuit of new results, than to oc- 
cupy them in the search of different modes of arri- 
ving at the same results? Let it not be said that the 
comparison of these different methods is necessary 
'o enable the student to seize the spirit of each. I 
nm satisfied from experience, that this may be ac- 
complished by the application of each particular: 
nethod to the objects to which it is.adapted, and by 
vassing from one method to another, through their 
true points of contact. 

The second rule is—always to select the most gene- 
‘alme‘hods. This rule is, in some measure, a conse- 
quence of the first, for by means of these methods, 
double employments may be effectually avoided. 

Let general methods be preferred in instruction, let 
them be presented in the most simple manner, and they 
will al the same lime, be found to be the easiest.” said 
La Place, (Journal of the sessions of the Norman 
school) and it may be added, that they are also the 
hest adapted to the developement of the true meta- 
physics of science. 

It is time to relinquish this predilection for certain 
particular methods, because they are, as is said, 
more elementary than the general metbods, or to say 
more truly, because they are more ancient, and 
therefore more conformed to habits of long standing, 
and which it would costtoo much toreform. But 
we must, at some time, cease to drag ourselves along 
over the traets of authors, even those of the greatest 
celebrity, seeing that, since the period in which they 
wrote, the progress of science has entirely changed 
‘2 connection and frequently the language of pro- 
positions. The geometers of preceding ages will 
preserve their rights over the discoveries. of their 
snceessors, and their methods will lose nothing of 
their value, but will become objects of erudition, to 
be studied by those who shall attempt to plunge into 
the depths of science, and to raise it to perfection. 

It is an errourto suppose, thai general methods re- 
quire to be preceded by the exposition of such as are 
particular; they are sufficient of themselves where 


| 
théy are properly presented, and when they do not 


encounter, in tie heads of those who are to study or 
to judge of them, eld ideas to elface, or inveterate 
. The necessity, indeed, of 
makiag a cloice of methods, is not a matter of doubt 
io those who are acquainted with the extent of sci- 
ence; and if the synthetic methods are regretted be- 
cause they ave thought to furnish greater complete- 
ness of evidence, they can never be ultimately pre- 


ferred to the analytie methods, which are more 


fenitful, and whieh are employed in the writings of 
the geometers of our time, the study of which is ab- 
solutely necessary io those W ho altempt te rise abave 
the elements of science. 
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It may here be remarked, that it is very important! original malconformation or by sickness subsequent 


thatelementary works should be composed with a 
reference to those which contain the sublimer theo- 
ries; by this means much trouble is spared to the 
student, and he saves, to carry him to new paths, the 
strencth which he would otherwise have exhausted 
in the discovery of the condition of the science. It 
will not at this day be contested that the “ Mechan- 
jque Analytique’ 


’ 


and the “ Mecanique celeste” are 

the true sources of the acquisition of a complete and 
methodical knowledge of all the properties of the 
equilibrium andthe motion of bodies, whethersolid or 
fluid; and since they are the objects which form the 
principal application of the higher analysis, books of 
elenrents should be composed so as to conduct to 
these works. 

Directed by these considerations in the choice and 
the disposition of the materials of a course, nothing 
remains but to put them into operation ; and in this 
respect tle task of the instructor is very different 
frown that of the author. Prolixity is chiefy to be 
avoided by the latter ; for strong minds are better 
pleased with struggling against the difficulties of a 
concise composition, than with following step by 
step superfluous details, which arrest their progress 
and cause them to lose sight of the principal object 
overwhelmed ina throng of accessories. Besides, 
while the book fixes the diiferent parts of the propo- 
sitions under the eyes of the reader, the fugitive na- 
ture of speech requires repetitions from the instruc- 
tor which would be insufferable in the author ; the 
former should however guard himself against being 
drawn into a barren abundance of words, which is 
mistaken by the vulgar for copiousness and ease ; 
he should gather up in trequent summaries what he 
has developed at some extent, and should constantiy 
present to the imaginations of his audience, fixed 
poinis, without which they will soon be likely to 
Wander. 


om. 





_ 





For the vicademician. 


Tue Academician being devoted to the pursuits of 
fiterature, and especially the important subject ot 
Education, the writer hereof is induced to call the 
attention of the public to an institution whieh stands 
high in his estimation, and which has for its object 
the instruction of a neglected portion of the human 
race, a portion which is by no means inconsiderable, 
and has hitherto eutirely eseaped attention in this 
country. The Deafand Dumb being unable to raise 
@ voice to be heard, have been suffered to pine ia 
wretched ignorance and silent retirement from a 
knowledge of the world, of themselves, of their fel- 
low creatures, and of their accountability to God. 1 
has beeu found by experience that the faculties of the 
Deaf and Dumb are not destroyed, but only, lockec 


to birth, that renders them mute. The Organs of 
speech remain unimpaired, and capable of utterance, 
but for the want of exercise through the loss of heap. 
ing, they are rendered useless. Thus it appears tha 
the Deaf are not absolutely Dumh, but being unahjp 
(o hear, cannot imitate the sounds we utter, or Mod); 
late their voice by their own ears. Hence by the oy. 
dinary methods of teaching otliers, they cannot bp 
instructed. But there are methods by which they 
my not only be taught the common rudiments of 
learning, but the higher branches of knowledge with 
as much facility as other persons, and may even be 


, taught to speak. 


An Institution for the express purpose of rescuing 
these unfortunate beings from ignorance and wretch: 
edness, has been established in New-York. It js 
styled “THE NEW-YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE 1y- 
STRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND puMB.”’ . It was incor. 
porated by an act of the Legislature, passed April 
15th, 1817. | 

Among the first steps taken to organize this Vistitu. 
tion, Was an enquiry into the number of Deai aad 
Dumb in the City of New-York The names of be: 
tween 60 and 70 were ascertained, and a number 
more Within a short distance of the surrounding co: 1- 
try, most of whom were in a state of indigence. 
These facts being established, it became a matter of 
importance to those interested in the subject in be- 
half of these outcasts from society, to provide the 
means of instruction, and thereby to instil moral and 
religious sentiments into their benighted souls, and 
as they could not be taught in the ordinary way, nor 
be sent abroad for instruction, the duty was impera- 
tive upon those associated, to seek the means ol re- 
licf, and bestow it upon the needy. This they have 
endeavoured to do, aud the school is opened. It 
appeals with “expressive silence” to the liberality 
of an enlightened public. 

it did appear to the writer, that the city of New- 
York was already so liberally endowed with charita- 
ble institutions, that there was no room or no occa: 
sion for any more. But whoever will visit this Insti- 
tution during school hours, observe the anviety, 
attention and emulation among the pupi!s, and see 
their rapid improvement, must be couvirced of the 
practicability of teaching the Deaf and Dumb, and 
consequently the absoiute necessity enjoined upon 
us of fulfilling those moral and religious obligations, 
we owe to those who are unable to ask them at our 
hands. This Institution has been likened to charita- 
ble societies which increase the evils they are intend- 
ed to correct, by making people dependent and im- 
provident. Butthere is no shadow to the likeness, 
and consequently no solidity in its application 
Create a fund for charitable purposes, and the appli- 
cants will increase ; but the Deaf and Dumb cannot 
increase, because a fund is set apart for their educa- 





¥pin silence. It is the organ of hearing injured by 
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tion and maintenance, Their numbers are in limited 
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proportion to other human beings, and this afflicting | their school who apply, whether they are able to pay 


dispensation of divine providence towards them, is 
not the result of their own impradence. Hence they 
are entitled to all the attention and commiseration 
of helpless infancy. 

There isone view in which the importance of 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb, willstrike the reflecting 
sbserver We are all liable to sickness, which re- 
sults either in recovery ordeath. Recovery, howev- 
er, is often partial and attended with the loss of 
sivit, hearing, or deprivation of some other faculty. 
These results are not often foreseen, and frequently 
cannot be avoided, especially the effect which dis- 
ease may have upon the auditory nerves. Fevers 
most generally injure the organs of hearing, and as 
all mankind are subject,to these diseases, we know 
pot who may be left in a state of deafness. The wri- 
ter well remembers to have recovered from a remit 
tent feverin 1807, followed by,several weeks of deaf- 
ness, in whiclvhe was sensibly acute to his unplea- 
sant situation, when he could not hear the communi- 
cations of his friends, or enjoy their converse and 
consolation. Had deafness continued permancot, 
he would have been deprived of much of the enjoy- 
ment allotted to frail mortals in this vale of tears. In 
the adult however, deafness, when it arrives at that 
advanced period, is not so distressing, as the idea of 
a whole life spent in silence and ignorance. For such 
it must be. when children are deaf, or become 


for tuition or not. If the parents of such children 
are able to pay, tire amount demanded will not ex- 
ceed 150 dollars per annum for board and tuition, or 
0 dollars per annum for tuition alone. The Direc- 
tors have hived a house and employed a teacher, and 
though the school was opened since May last, there 
are now (July 18th) eighteen scholars, and others 
applying. The school isin a prosperous condition, 
(in the N.Y. Institution.) but with the increase of ex- 
pence, aloud call will be given upon the liberality 
ofan enlightened community, who are ever anxious 
to promote objects of so great importance. Great 
praise is due to the Corporation of our city, for their 
donation andannuity unanimously granted to this In- 
stitution at their last meeting (13th July.) 

In hopes that this notice of a most excellent Insti- 
tution, if introduced into your journal, may excite 
some interest in behalf of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
serve the purposes of humanity, the writer takes the 
liberty of sending it to you, and he subscribes himself 
with respectiul consideration your friend and well 
wisher. A PARENT, 


The above was handed us by a gentleman of the 
medical profession, whom we know to be a liberal 
patron, not only of institutions of this nature, but 
also of all others, calculated to benefit mankind. We 
are glad to see men of talents step forth to intro- 
duce a system, by which these benighted creatures, 





so from sickness. Sickness too is more apt in chil- 
dren to terminate in the loss of hearing, from the 
well known fact that they are tender, frail and irrita- 
ble beings, and their constitutions not matured for 
the hardships they are destined to meet. Hence the 
greatest number of human beings die in childhood, 
and a portion, if they recover, are left deaf. How 
important then, is it to all who have children to pro- 
mote the objects of the Institution for instructing the 
Deaf and Dumb, since we know not when our own 
children may be visited by a similar afflietion. And 
if so, while they live, they are ever objects of the 
greatest solicitude from their inability to take care of 
themselves, or be taught as other children are taught. 

Other methods however of teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb have been successfully employed in different 
parts of Europe, and but lately introduced into the 
United States. An Asylum has been established in 
Hartford, in the State of Connecticut for them, and 
the progress made in teaching them has been very 
flattering to the directors of that Institution, and very 
satisfactory to the parents of the unfortunate children 
under tuition. 

The great number of those unfortunate beings, 
found in the city of New-York, and heard of in the 


| may be converted from their unfortunate state into 
rational beings. 
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| Grammar. Continued from page 141. 


Srecr. VIII. cases. 

Wr have heard it suggested that a verb which 
governs a single noun in the dative implies in it- 
self the force of a noun governed in the accusative ¢ 
that resisicre. for example, has the force of the 
phrase obsiaculum opponere. Whether this sugges~ 
tion has any truth iu an etymological point of view, 
or isin any cegree to be considered as a probable 
account of the sentiments originally attached to 
such verbs, we shail not stop to inquire. Buta 
translation of some phrases, on this principle, into 
the English language, will afford us a clear analysis 
of these two cases, as well as of the verbs which 
respectively govern them, and yet are otherwise sy- 
nonymous. ‘Tbe English language expresses the Ja- 


neichbouring country, and other parts of the state, | tive by means of the preposition fo prefixed to the 


induced a number of Gentlemen to associate under 
the title of the ‘“* New-York Institution for the in- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb.” The intention of 


came form of the word which constitutes the accu- 
sative; just as if, in Latin, the dative case were 
wanting, and the meaning of it always expressed by 





the directors of this Institution is to receive all into 
é 


the preposition ad with the accusative. This wvould 
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eertainly shew a more leisurely and ceremonious 
transition than the accusative without a preposi- 
tion. Both these sentences, Nocuit Ciceroni, and 
Lesit Ciceronem, may be translated, ‘ He did barm 
to Cicero ;”’ but. in the first, the force of the prepo- 
Bition *‘ to” is contained in the dative Ciceroni, and 
in the last. it is contained in the verb /esit. 


Antonius nocuit Ciceroni 
“Antony did harm to Cicero” 
Anionius lest Ciceronem. 
‘Antony didbarmto Cicero.” 


Thus the verb which governs the accusative is 
more completely prepared for the intended transi- 
tion than that which governs the dative. This 
view of the cases is not, we confess, in the presen! 
instance, supported by the comparative brevity o/, 
the Latin dative and accusative, which is in favour 
of the dative. It depends for its proof on the use vu! 
them in language. . Their comparative brevity, 
however, in the English language. contributes to the 
illustration of our views, especially as it consists in 
a difference of the entire word fo, and therefore is 
less liable to be ascribed to accident. 

The Latin dative appears, on the whole, to be 
appropriately employed where the verb hasa degree 
of transitiveness intermediate betwixt those whic: 
govern the accusative and those which do not go- 
vern any case. The Jatter may express actions in 
themselves transitive, though they have not been 
formed for the purpose of transition, but merely for 
attaching tle accident implied in the verb to the 
subject iwentioned in the nominative. After such 
verbs the object affected may be introduced, but its 
requires, even inthe Latin language, an interven. 
ing preposition ; we say, Lule‘iam VERSUS conien- 
dit, and Av praliwn progressus est. 

The intermediate character of the dative cas: 
betwixt the accusative and the use of a covernin 
preposition is confirmed by this circumstance, (es 
pecially as itis apparent!y accidental.) thet, in th 
Engtish language. which has no termination or pe- 
eculiar form of the noun for expressing the dative 


, 


case, it is sometimes expressed by the preposition 
to, and at other times by the nown in the same form 
which constitutes the accusative. We say “ f 
sent a letter fo him,” or, “ I sent him a Setter.’ 
“Give him the money,” or, “ Give the money éo 
him,” 

The .tblative case of the Latin langnage has beer 
often considered as possessing © variety of powers. | ' 
Sometimes one of these, sometimes another, ha 
Those 
who first assigned this case its present name bave |! 
considered its original, or at least its most conspic 
uous application, as equivalent t» the Enelish pr: 
position from, representing the object expressed b. }t 


been selected as its original characteristic. 
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describesit as denoting the instrumentor mediyy, lain 
which an action is effected, and, of course, Ag 
siders its meaning as most clearly ex pressed in sue} 
sentences as scrito calamo, “ 1 write with a pen» 
This account of that case, however, will not apply 
to every sentence in which it occurs. We snsnec 
that any detailed attempt to make instrumentality 
the universal characteristic of the ablative wonld 
involve the subject in inextricable confusion. Vhe 
writer in the Encyclopedia Brittannica, impressed 
with the hopelessness of all attempts to reduce the 
meaning of the ablative to any one species of rela 
tion, describes it as implying nothing more thoy 
the sinple mention of concomitance. The nony 
which is put in the ablative may either represent a 
cause, an instrument, some circumstance of manner. 
a portion of time, or some other relation ; bnt any 
one of these is inferred from the nouns employed, 
and from the evident mutual relations of the wards 
composing the sentence, and not simply from the 
ablative case. These aids to the meaning are also 
rather to be regarded as limiting the generality of 
the case than as correcting any ambiguity. The 
objection to which this theory is open is, that itis 
too general to indicate a distinction betwixt this 
and the other cases of the noun. All the circum- 
stanees bronght together by words ina sentence 
may be represented as concomitant. Something 
further seems necessary for the purposes of precis- 
ion. The peculiarity of the ablative seems to be, 
that it is the only case which expresses a concomi- 
tant circumstance by a noun alone. It is an abbre- 
viating contrivance for dispensing with the intro- 
duction of another verb. Scribo calamo is used in- 
tead of scribo et habeo calamum, calamus est mihi, or 
moveo calamum. The pen is werely mentioned in 
the ablative to supply the place of these circumlo- 
cutions, 

In an example quoted by the last mentioned au- 
thor, femplum clamore petebant, elamour is repre- 
sented only as concomitant with the action of going 
to the temple. These mere concomitances are cal- 
led by grammarians the manner. 


When we say palico metu, fear is merely mention- 


ed as a concomitant circumstance with the paleness. 


Yet itis intended to signify, fvom the natural con- 


nection betwixt paleness and fear, that the latter is 


‘ 


he cause, and the inference is instantly made. It 


is hecause such inferences are drawn with the ut- 


nost readiness, and without any sensible iiterval 
f time, that grammarians have been deceived into 
he belief that the meaning inferred is fully ex- 
sressed by the ablative case. 

The expression of this variety of concomitant 


circumstances by the ablative without the interven- 


ion of an intermediate word, for the sake of con- 





the noun as the point of commencement of motion. | necting the noun with the preceding words, has ob- 


The author of the Grammar,in Rees's Cyclipani 
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{ained for some of its uses the designation of the 
nblative absolute; as in the phrases Ilo mortuo ; 
Caio et Cassio consulibus. Ut might be considered as 
absolute in its other uses, as in the annexation ot 
cause, nanner, instrawent, or time. When an his- 
turian says hoc anno floruit, it is from the word an- 
nus. and not simply irom the ablative case, that the 
idea of time is inferred by the hearer. 

Attempts are sometimes made in the English lan- 
enave to follow the Latin idiom of using nouns in 
‘ fora thus absolute ; and the nominative or simpl 
form of the noun, is employed instead of the abla- 
tive. but when we express the cause, the manner. 
or the instrument, we always introduce definite 
prepositions; hence it is translated in our language 
sometimes in, sometimes by, with, or from, and its 
meaning isrendered more special than in the or- 
ginal Latin. It is scarely necessary to mention, 
however, that even in Latin it may also be preced- 
ed by prepositions. though itdoes not necessarily re- 
quire them. We may say either se gesstt summa cum 
prudentia, or summa prudentia, 

Some verbs govern the ablative as a single case, 
that is, with the apparent meaniog of the accusa- 
tive. hese are chiefly neuter or deponent verbs. 
They seem to have originally been of the intranst- 
tive kind, and afterwards wade to govern a nouu 
in this slightly connected and least dependent of the 
cases. As gaudere ** to rejoice,” gaudere felicitate 
alicujus “ to rejoice, the happiness of another being 
ae vcomitant event,” which evidently would not 
he mentioned in this connection except as the cause 
ofthe joy. Lhe verb fruor, in ail probability, was 
originally passive in weaning as well as in form, 
and is capabie of being translated *¢ L am privi- 
leged,”” or “Lam rendered happy 3” fruor vila, * £ 
au rendered happy in life,” or “ L enjoy Ife.” 
Potiri viribus, ** to be made rich by, or to possess, 
power? 

‘The ablative is sometimes subordinate to an ad- 
jective, as inups ralione, ** needy with respect to 
reason,” translated * void of reason.”’ 

Itisalso governed by certain prepositions. Among 
these there are some that are also used in sucha 
manner as to terminate the meaning without being 
followed by any noun; for example, clam “ pri- 
vately,”? and palam ‘* openly.” Clam Cesare is 
‘privately as to Ceasar,” afterwards translated 
* without the knowledge of Cesar.” It is indeed 
true that even such prepositions as govern the ac- 
cusative are sometimes used in the same manner as 
adverbs, that is, without any subjoined noun. This 
is the case with juxta and contra. But some differ- 
ence way here be perceived ; juzfa and conira al- 
Ways refer to some specific object previously men- 
tioned; clam and palam may be. wholly general. 

Some illustration of the ablative as compared 
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consideration, that alli the prepositions which de- 
vote that an action or motion terminates in the ob- — 
ject signified by the governed noun, govern the ac- 
cusative, as ad * to” contra “ against,” in ** into; 
they have thus a general analogy to active transi- 
tive verbs; while all those which denote that the 
object signified by the governed noun is the point 
at whieh motion commences, govern the ablative, . 
asaand ab “ from,” e and ex “ out of;? and, fi- 
nally those which denote fixed posture or condition 
are in their regimeu distributed betwixt these two 
cases. 
cilra “ on this side of,” and some others, govern 
the accusative; while cum ‘ with,” pro “ for,” pra 
‘¢ before.” govern the ablative. 
uniform circumstance of syntax marks these last 
mentioned prepositions, some motive must have di- 
rected the persons by whom the language was mod- 
ified to prefer in each instance one of the cases to 
the other. 
derived from pre-existing verbs, the regimen would 
depend on the genus of each original verb. Prepo- 


most completely 
thonght to the noun, and thus possess the most com- 


‘opposing.’ 





With the accusative case may be derived from this 
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Ante “ before,” apud * at,” secus ** along,” 


But, though no 


If we should suppose that they were 


‘itions governing the accusative are those which are 


prepared for a transition of 


plete active enerzy. Juzta. for example, may be 
held equivalent in force to jungentia “ joining ” apud 
to the word © accompanying,’ 


b 


conira to the word 
Those which govern the ablative 


must have been considered as more passive, leading 


bya more leisurely transition to the subsequent 
noun. Cum might be considered as equivalent to 
‘‘accompanicd.”? The meanings of those preposi- 
tions may be expressed either in an active or a pas- 
sive form. Circum may be analysed into * sur- 
rounding,” and thus it governs the accusative. If 
it had originated from some such passsive partici- 
ple as ‘* penetrated,” it would have governed the 
ablative. This variety of syntax might sometimes 
be founded in etymology, and sometimes the result 
of arbitrary fancy. 

The Greek language has no case corresponding 
to the ablative. ‘he use of the genitive is in that 
language extended in such a manner as to include 
it. "Tbe Greek genitive seems to have a greater 
similarity to the Latin ablative than to the Latin 
genitive, as the ablative is the least dependent of 
the two, and possesses the most general application. 
In Latin it is in some instances governed by a noun : 
a circumstance which we have pot before niention- 
ed. asit takes place only in particular phrases, as 
vir egregi sapienttd, or vir egregia sapientic. The 
Greek genitive is governed by prepositions like the 
Latin ablative ; and the noun in the absolute state, 
which in Latin is put in the ablative, is in Greek ia 
the genitive. In this latter language therefore we are 
left to infer from the connection, whetber the mean- 
ing of the genitive case or one of those applications 

















































































_“ thee,” and ‘* him.” 
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which ia Latin are assigned to the ablative is at- 
tached to it in each particular instance. The only 
meaning proper toit is the general one of concom- 
itance ; and it may be either a concomitance with 
an object expressed by a noun, or, like the abiative, 
it may be a concomitance with an idea expressed 
by an adjective. a preposition, or a verb. 


In the French and English languages, the noun] 


is subjected to very few variations corresponding 
to cases. We have the genitive ins with an apos- 
trophe, which is sometimes called the possessive 
case. In the pronouns ‘*1,” * thou,’ ** he,” and 
their plurals, we have one variation, consisting in 


_@ ease equivalent to the Latin accusative, and 


technically called the objective case; as * me,” 
It is by means of this form, 
preceded by the prepositions ‘of? and ‘* to,” 
that the genitive and dative in Latin are transla- 
ted; and by different other prepositions suited to 
each occasion, we express a variety of relations 
which in Latin are indiscriminately, and with less 
particular meaning, expressed by the ablative. In 
the French language, the nouns je and tu have in 
like manner moi and /oi for their objective cases. Mot 
in that language is even used where the nominative 
would be used in English, as ec’est mot, for it is 1.” 
Heuce some have described moi as a complete noun. 
heing a nominative as well as an objective form. 
In the use of the English language, persons wh« 

have not been taught to adhere rigorously to gram- 
matical rules, sometimes say ‘‘ it is me,” instead o! 
“itis IY? Itis probable that this was originally 


‘a legitimate use of the word, and that the establish 


ment of acontrary rule has proceeded f:om a forced 
application of a Latinidom. Even moiin French 
is not used as a nominative toaverb. The Frenci 
do not say moi parle, or moi fais. Tt is only thai 
sort of nominative which follows the substantive 
verb. (We do not here speak of that subsequence 
in mere arrangement which indicates interrogation, 
and depends on inversion, in which the nominative 
always follows the verb, as in suis je; and we do 
not think that any attentive reader would have 
taken such an exception against our views, though 
we had not stated this cireumstance. Those who 
would have been so disposed may object to several 
others which the limits of this article do not aliow 
ue to defend against every slight exception. We 
here speak of that form of the noun whieh follows 
a substantive verb, after that verb has been intro- 
duced by its proper nominative.) 

This application of the noun after the subsian- 
tive verb is peculiar, and might with as great pro- 
priety have a peculiar form assigned to it as those 
which are expressed by cases. It bas not an appro- 
priate form, because it is of less frequent occu: 
rence. In Latin, itis put in the nominative. LL 
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ed as a state of tie noun introduced (or govemert 
by the substantive verb. In English we now adupt 
the Latin idiom. But, while our language was uy. 
fixed, it certainly would have been equaily natural 
to have followed a similar usage to that of the 


French. 








ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Continued from page 158. 
MULTIPLICATION. 


Tus more simple numbers, expressed by severai 
figures, being 10, 100, 1000, &e. the next object will be 
to seek, how any number whatever may be multiplied 
by each of these simple numbers. Now, from the re- 
collection that the same figure receives a tenfold in- 
crease at every step that it advances towards the lei, 
it will be understood, that in order that any numl« 
may be multiplied by 10, each of the colleetions oj 
units of which itis composed must be made 10 times 
greater,that is, the units must be changed intotens, the 
tens into hundreds, and so on in succession, and that 
this effect may be produced, by placing a cypher on 
the right of the number given to be multiplied, since 
by this means, each of its significant figures will be 
advanced one step towards the left. 

On the same principle, any number whatever may 

be multiplied by 100; for, let two cyphers be placed 
on its right; then, as the first cypher makes its value 
10 times greater than before, so the second ey- 
pher will make it yet 10 times greater, and con- 
sequently, its value will be 10 times 10, or 100 
times greater than at first. 
From a continuation of this reasoning, it will be 
seen, that, according to our system of numeration, 4 
number may be multiplied by 10, 100, 1000, &c. by 
placing on the right of the multiplicand, as many cy- 
phers as there are on the right of the unit of the multi- 
plier. When fhe significant figure of the multiplier 
is any other than the unit, as, for example; if it be re- 
quired to multiply any number by 30, or by 300, oF 
by 3000, which are nothing else than 10 times 3, or 
100 times 3, or 1000 times 3, the operation will di- 
vide itself into two parts; the multiplication will 
lirst be performed by the significant figure 3, and 
then, the product will be multiplied by 10, 100, 1000, 
xc. which is done by placing one, two, three, &¢- 
cyphers on the right of this product. 

For example, let it be required to multiply 764 by 
300. 

764 
300 


Product. 229200 





French it is put in the objective case, being treat: | 
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The 4 significant figures of this product result from} When the maltiplicand is terminated by cyphers, 
ihe multiplication of 764 by 3, and they are advan- they may be neglected at first, and all the partial 
ced two steps towards the right, in order to receive} products may be begun at the first significant figure 
upon their left the two cyphers which terminate the] of the multiplicand ; but afterwards, in order to re- 
multiplier. place the figures of the entire product in the rank 

in general, when the mulliplier is terminated by one| which belongs to them, there must be set down on 
ur more cyphers, the multiplication will first be per-|the right of this product, as many cyphers as there 
formed by the significant figure of the multiplier upon} were on that of the multiplicand. 

‘the multiplicand, and as many cyphers asthere are inthe| If the multiplier should be terminated by one or 
multiplier, will be placed on the right of the product. {more cyphers, these also may be neglected, provid- 

Whatever may be the value of the multiplier, thej ed that an equal number be set down on the right of 
preceding rules may be applied, by considering se-| the product. 
parately each of the collections of units of which it] It results from this, that, when the multiplicand and 
iscomposed To multiply, for example, 793 by 345, | multiplier are terminated by cyphers, attention should 
‘or, what amounts to the same thing, to repeat the | le paid lo the significant figures only at first, and as 
number 793 as many times as there are units in 345,| many cyphers as are found on the right of both the 
is to take 793, 5 times, plus 40 times, plus 300 times, mulliplier and the mulliplicand, should aflerwards be 
and the operation will divide itself into three others, } added on the right of the significant figures of the pro- 
in whieh the multipliers 5, 40 and 300, have but a} duct. 
single significant figure. In order that the results off When there are cyphers between the significant 


these three operations may be conveniently united figures of the multiplier, as they give no product, 


Tuto one, the calculation is disposed as follows: they may be passed over, observing to place in the 











793 rank which belongs to them, the units of the product 
345 resulting from the significant figure written on the 
left of these cyphers. 
3965 } The reader can exercise himself upon the follow: 
31720 ing examples. 
237900 300 526 9648 
40, 307 5137 
eure | 12000 3682 67536 
The multiplicand is here multiplied by the units, 157800 93044 
. . . 4 
’ the tens, the hundreds, &c. of the multiplicr in suc-? 9648 
tession, observing to place a cypher on the right of 161482 48240 
the ‘partial product given by the tens of the multi ‘Gani 


; 
plier, and two cyphers on the right of the product} 
given by the hundreds ; this will advance the first of 
these products one, and the second two steps to- 
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wards the left. The three partial products are then : 

‘ ; POULTRY. 
added together, to obtain the entire product of the 
numbers proposed. ODE TO TERRORS 


Since the cyphers on the right of the partial pro-} 
ducts count for nothing in this addition, the setting 
them down may be dispensed with, provided that 
care be taken to place the first figure of the produc: 
givea by each significant figure of the multiplier in 
the rank it should occupy, that is to say, the first fig- 
ure of the product given by the tens of the multipli- 
er in the place of the tens ; and that of the hundreds, 
in the place of the hundreds, and so on in succes- 


Monerch of the gloomy train! 

Which haunt the fear distracted brain ; 

I fee!—I feel, my Iab’ring breast, 

Grim Terror, by thy potent spells possess'‘d « 
As thy dismal scenes unfold, 

The flagging streams of life grow cold ; 

My trembling limbs, my bristly hair, 

My hurried breath, and starting eye, 

Fix’d, tho’ blasted—a'l declare, 


° 


sion. 
From the preceding demonstration may be de- ‘Tremendous power, thy ghastly form is nigh ¢, 
duced the following rule ; to multiply together any Upboru by thee, amid the darken’d air, 
two numbers whatever, the products of the multiplicand Now dimly breaks the boiling deep below ; 
must be successively formed by the several ranks of While the livid lightnings glare— 
unils in the mulliplier, observing to place the firs! fig- While the raging whirlwinds blow ! 
ure of each partial product, under the unis of the same Hark! by starts, what mouraful cries 
rank with those of the figure of the mulliplier which} — ’Mid the mingle storm arise ! 
gives this product ; and aflerwards all the partial pre Some vessel strikes with sudden shock, 





ducte must be added together, Upon the Irnking-nginted rack ; 
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O mercy ! hear ihe dying crew ! 
See how aloft the straining surge they gain ? 


Tis past—the dim-discover'd fragments view, 


‘$natch’d in wild eddies o'er the fiery main. 
Their agonizing cries are o’er— 
Deep, deep they sink—to rise no more. 


Too well! that cruel smile | read, 


Turn’d on the spot, were thousands soon must 


bleed : 
Whose bright arms, gleaming from afar, 
Now swell the savage pomp of war. 
As array'd on either hand, 
Front to front, the squadrons stand 3 
Ere the shrieks of death resound— 
Ere theyibite the crimson ground ; 
See grim Havoc, hot from Hell, 
With all the furies in her train, 
Hov’ring low, with dire delight, 
*Twixt the closing ranks of fight ; 
Prepar'd the tide of blood to swell, 
And scour the groaning plain : 
Now the thundering peals arise, 
Vengeful shouts and dying cries ; 
Till Vict’ry waves her purple flag on high, 
And echoing triumph rends the tortur’d sky. 
Tis Night! now o er the silent field, 
By the pale moon’s light reveal’d, 
I see thee steal to view the teast of death ! 

To hear the faint expiring groan, 

The mutter'd prayer, the hollow moan, 
The parch’d throat gasping hard tor breath ; 
Arm’'d with a dagger deep imbru'd, 

Whild coward Rapine prouls the slippery 

plain, 
And giant Slaughter, smear’d with blood, 

Reclines his weary limbs on heaps of slain ! 
But who is she ! Misfortune’s child, 

With hurried step, and aspect wild, 

Who hither seems to move ? 

And beading oft’ surveys each palid face, 
As ii she wish’d some friend to trace ? 

Alas ! she seeks her love ! 

And, lo! his breathless corpse she spies— ) 
She cannot weep—swilt freazy lights her 


eyes, 
She shrieks, she falls, and on his mangled 
bosom dies J 


Now waving high, in proud disdain, 
His broad red pinions o'er his tainted plain, 
See savage War exulting flies, 
Wafted on a million’s sighs, 
Where ambition points the road, 
Scenting afar new sceies of blood ; 
Yet, wherefore lag yon fiends behind, 
By earth accurs’d—by life abhorr d— 
Wheeling, like vultures, on the infected wind, 
Dreadful followers of the sword ? 


Famine and pestilence ! [know you now, { 


The country’s blasted as you tread ; 
The groaning city’s cheak’d with dead, 
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Your horrid work’s cotnplete ! 

No face is seen, no sounds arise, 

Save where some wretch infected flies, 

And screams along the empty street ! 
Grim power! O spare my achivg sight 

Nor cal! thy foul unreal train to light, 

By super tition formed of old, 

In sickiy Fancy’s giant mould ! 

Yet, lo! they come, along the midnight air 


a 


What spectres dire in wil: confusion sween 
See by yon dim and dismal glare, 

At once they sink into the yawning deep ; 
While taintly from the gulf below, 

Rise the shrieks of tortur’d woe ! 


Now deep within the tangl’d dell, 

I hear the wizard’s mutter’d spell :. 

Round him flit a ghastly brood— 

The setting moon is turn’d to blood ¢ 

Prompt his orders to perform, 

Rush the spirits of the storm ; 

Pitchy darkness veils the skies— 

Piping loud the winds arise. 

Hark ! they howl along the heath, 
While the fiends with mournful yell, 
To the benighted wretch foretel, 

Scenes of woe and death ! 


The storm is past! and o’er yon mould’ring 
tow'r 
Steals thro’ yon feeble clouds a silv’ry beam : 
Avaunt thou visionary power, 
Nor lead me to the haunted stream, 
That laves its ivy’d walls. 
In Vain—its gloomy paths I tread ;— 
What horrid phantom now my sight appals ? 
From the green pavement bursts the shrouded 
dead : 
A clear blue flame conducts it through the 


gloom, 
’Mid broken ruins to the fatal room ; 


And now it points the blood-stain’d bed ! 

The firm built turret shakes, with dismal sound, 

‘Mid lonely courts that spread their echoes 
round ; 

The iron clank of chains I hear, 

While shrieks of torture swell more near. 

Scarce the crazy boards uphold 

The armed spectres that advance ; __ 

While one behind, of horrid mou!4, 

[mpels them with his fiery-barbed lance ; 

And oft, transfixing each, in fury, cries, 

“ Thus, every hour, the guilty murd'rer dies 4 


Fearful yawns the dark profound ! 
Muttering thunders heave the ground! 
Down, through her riven entrails, lo! we 
sweep, 
‘Till a dim distant light just glimmers from the 
deep, 


Behold the damned crew-~« 
@ er the furnace blue ; 
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By the brimstone’s livid flame, 
Doing “ a deed without a name :” 

Around them heavier hangs the cavern’d gloom : 
While summon‘d to foretel 
The dark designs of hell ; 
In accents dread the monstrous throng, 
Chaunt the strange prophetic song, 

And write, in blood, the fated warrior’s doom. 


COLLEGIATE AND ACADEMICAL HoNouRs. | and 


Raleigh, June 12, 1818. 


At the late commencemeut of the University of 
this State, the degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred on the fillowing young gentlemen, viz.— 
Jame: K. Potk, Hamilton C. Jones, Pleasant H 
May, Edward J. Maljet, Elam J. Morrison, Roti r 
Donaldson, Robert H. Morrison, Peter O. Picot, 
Hugh D. Waddell, Arthur J. Hill, Thomas J. 
Green, William M. Green, William Mosely. 

The following degrees were also conferred.—| 
Thowas P. Devereux, M. A. Isaac Croom, M. A, 
Willie P. Mangum, M, A. Charles Manly, M. A. 
Richard D. Speight, M. A. the Rev. John M Dow- 


ell, D. D.—.Y. t. Slavs. 


HYCO ACADEMY. 
June 2, 1818. 


Tne report of the trustees on the Examination 
begun on tue 27th of May and continued from day 
today till the thirtieth. 

The “ First class” consists of Mary Smith, and 
William Parker, who were examined on spelling in 
words of one and two syllables, and were approved. 

The * Second class” consists of Sophia A. M. 
M‘Gehee, who was examined on spelling and in 
the book of words of one, two, three and fou: 
syllables; and on reading. She acquitted herseli 
nuch to her credit. 

The ‘“* Third class” is composed of John Daniel, 
John Hinton, Samuel M‘Gehee, Sidney M‘Gehee 
and Thomas Pass, who were examined on spelling 
by rote in words of two, three, four and five sylla- 
bles, and on reading. They all performed well and 
were approved. 

The ‘* Fourth class” is made up of Marlitia Dan 
iel, Martha M‘Gehee, Elvira Parker and Jane Shir- 
ley. They were examined in spelling by rote in 
words of two, three, four and five syllables, and on 
reading in the spelling book, and are all approved. 

The following persons compose the * Fitth class” 
Martha Durham, Nancy Rainey, William Daniel, 
Joseph Hunter, and Robert Parker; who were ex- 
anined on spelling and reading in Murray’s Eng 
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are the best scholars, and Robert Parker is next. 
The others were approved. 

The * First Arithmetic class’ consists of Lewis 
Clay, Wm. Henry M‘Gehee, Joseph M‘Gehee, 
James G, Rainey, Josiah Rainey, David Simm:; 
Alexander Smith, and Robert Smith, who were ex- 
amined on Pike's Arithmetic, from the beginning 
of compound Addition, on Murray’s English gram- 
war throughout, on Murray’s Exercises, from the 
beginning tothe sixth section, and on spelling 
reading. Benjamin Hinton and William 
M‘Gehee belong to this class and were examined 
with it on every subject except Arithmetic, on 
which, having progressed farther than the rest of the 
class—they appeared with a class further advanced. 
lhe best scholars are Lewis Clay, Benjamin Hin- 
ton, Wm. H. M‘Gehee, Wm. M‘Gehee, Josiah 
Rainey and David Simms, among whom there is 
no marked distinction. ‘The rest of the class were 
approved. Charles Simms was examined with this 
class in Arithmetic, English Grammar and Mur- 
ray’s Exercises, and Addison Hall appeared on all 
the studies except Grammar and Exercises. They 
were approved. 

All the classes mentioned above had copies pre- 
pared for inspection. 

The * Second Arithmetic class’ is constituted of 
Robert Coles, Jonathan Harrison, John Jones, 
Thomas M‘Gehee and Maurice Smith, who were 
examined on Pike’s Arithmetic, from the begin- 
ning to Practice, andon Murray’s English gram- 
mar throughout, except Robert Coles and Thomas 
M‘Gebee, who appeared only to the conjugation of 
the Verb * To Have’; and Maurice Smith who hav- 
ing progressed farther than the other members of 
ihe class was examined with another class in Gram- 
The best scholars are John 
Thomas M‘Gehee 


mar and Exercises. 
Jones and Jonathan Harrison. 


tic but cannet be distinguished among those who 
are on full standing in the class. The rest were 
approved. Of this class Jonathan Harrison, John 
Jones and Maurice Smith, and with them Charles 
Simms from another class, were examined on 
Morse’s Geographary of Europe,and the Geograph- 
ical Questions in Geography. 
Jonathan Harrison are the best scholars. 
others were approved. 

The First class in Latin is composed of James 
Gena and Charles Hunter. They were examined 
on six Colloquies in Corderius, Ruddiman’s Rudi- 
ments throughout and Murray’s Grammar. Charles 
Hunter excelled. The other is approved. 

Simmons J. Baker, David Chalmers, Solomon 
Mitchell, John P. Rainey and Robert Scales cons 
.tituted the * Second class’ in Latin. They were 
examined in Corderius, from the 51st to the Tist 


The 





‘ish Reader. Nancy Rainey and Martha Durhaw | 


Colloquey, on Marray’s Grammar throughout, and 


passed a highly approved examination on Arithme-: 


Maurice Smith and, 
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en spelling and reading Eazlish, and with them 
on the two last nientioned subjects, James Glenw 
and Charles Hunter were likewise examined. 
The best scholars are David Chalmers and Robert 
Scales, who are nearly equal. The others were ap- 
proved. 

The following persons compose the * Third class 
in Latin: William Brown, Joseph Clay, Archi- 
bald M Debow, George W. M‘Gehee, James M. 
Scales, Wm. ['rigg, Thos. Webband Robert Wil- 
liamson. They were examined on the second and 
third books of Virgil’s A2neid; on Mair’s Intro- 
duction from the beginning to the 2ist No. on Wet- 
tenhall’s Greek Grammar, from the beginning to 
the Verbs. on Latin Prosody, from the beginniug 
to the Lyric Verse; on Murray’s Grammar 
thr aghout ; on Murray’s Exercises to the end of 
the ‘irst chapter, and on English Reading; except 
Thomas Webb, who did not appear on Greek 


Grawmar, William Brown, who did not appear on 


Prosody, Greek Grammar, or English Grammar 
and Geo. W. M‘Gehee, who was examined on Vir- 
gil and Mair’s Introduction The best scholars 
are Joseph Clay, first, and James Scalesand Wun. 
Trigg next. Among those who are not on full 
standing in the class some distinction might be 
made, but tor the irregular manner of their appear- 
ing at the examination. 

The best speakers are Lewis Clay, belonging to 
the ist Arithmetic class, Jonathan Harrison and 
Robert Coles, to the 2d Arithmetic class, David 
Chalmers and John P. Raincy to the 2d Latin class, 
and Win. Brown, George W. M‘Gehee and Archi- 
bald M. Debow, to the 3d Latin class. 

The Trustees feel wuch pleasure in speaking in 
terms of commendation of the attention to the busi- 
ness and improvement in their learning evinced by 
all the classes ia the Academy, and above all they 
are happy in being able toinform the public, that, 
at no period since the establishment of the Semina- 
ry, has the conduct of the Students been more or- 
derly and moral than during the session just eaded. 


Their Teacher—Mr. Hinton, has, with consid-! 


erable difficuity, succeeded in so arranging the 
classes as to make this school preparatory to any 
of the three lower classes at the University 
The inconvenience and loss of time that students, 
from many other Academies in the state experi- 
ence on going to the College, from haviag attend- 
ed to their studies in a different order from that es- 
tablished there, and from having pursued such a+ 
are not all auxiliary to admittance. or ii atall. are 
very remotely so. have been long and very justly 
a subject of dissatisfaction with those going to the 
University. These difficulties are obviated in this 
Academy by the establishment of precisely the 
same studies that are pursued at the College, in the 
fbwer classes and in the preparatory school there. 
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So that it may truly be said that this sehool js gj. 
rectly preparatory to the University. 

The Trustees would do great injustice to Mp, 
John H. Hinton, were they not to express in terms 
of high approbation their sense of the manner jp 
which he has conducted this institution during the 
last session. To the most unwearied diligence and 
attention to the studies of the different classes, he 
has added energy and decision of conduct, blended 
with impartial justice in maintaining order and dis 
cipline, which are the foundation of the prosperity 
and usefulness of all literary institutions. 

The next session will commence on Monday 13th 
of July. 

By Order of the Board— 
GEO. W. JEFFREYS, Sec. 
N. C. Siar. 


Fayetteville, North Carolina, July 2, 1818. 


Fayetteville Acodemy.— The late Examination of 
the students of this institution, says the American, 
which closed on the 18th ult. is another conclusive 
demonstration of its improvement, and the increns- 
ing importance that it promises to our state. The 
general approbation of the spectators, and the 
gratification of the expeetations of parents and guar- 
dians. is a sufficient recommendation of the progress 
made by the pupils in their diferent studies. We 
are pleased to see the superficial manuer of educa- 


| ting our youths gradually disappearing, and a mode 


of education, which is calculated to strengthen the 
infant mind, and to call the reasoning facultics iu- 
to action as they expand, substituted. 

The trustees were peculiarly gratified with the 
performances of the young.ladies. ‘The prodciency 
which thev had made, and the accurate knowledge 
which they manifested, in some of the important 
braoches of Education, viz. English Grammar. Geog- 
raphy, History and Astronomy, and also their 
specimens of the fine arts. such as drawing aud 
painting, reflected much credit on themselves, aud 
honour on their teachers, for their wisdom in direct- 
‘og their studies, and their perseverance in carry: 
ing them into execution. 

The perfect order and harmony which was mant 
fested during the examination, and which is gene- 
rally prevalent during the terms of the institution 
evinces the prudence and wisdom with which it is 
managed. The great increase of students of late 
has made it necessary that there should be an in- 
crease of teachers—accordingly, an addition to the 
present building will soon be finished sufficiently 
large to accommodate three more schools.— Ihe 
trustees are determined to render every convenrence 
necessary to facilitate the improvement of the youth 
committed to their charge. 
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